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The large, officially-run refugee camps scattered about
the country provide a reasonable amount of food for all
their occupants. The standard of accommodation is fairly
good by ordinary Indian standards. But the occupants of
the camps feel themselves cut off. That sensation is
strengthened by the normal tendency of the Indian to
accept his fate without protest or effort to alter it. Prolonged
residence with thousands of others in similar plight cannot
result in anything but rapid, moral deterioration.
Quite apart from the social issues involved, the refugee
problem is a serious material handicap to India's progress.
She must, by reason of the high incidence of wasting
diseases, and the very high proportion of very young
children among her population, carry an inordinate number
of passengers among her crew. It will take decades for
even the most vigorous and successful education and
medical schemes to make any perceptible effect upon that
situation. She cannot afford to add to her burden by
maintaining immense numbers of non-productive family
units. Refugees in large groups are a menace to the
areas in which they halt, save in the cases where they
are directly cared for by the public authorities. They
add to the chronic overcrowding. Misery, not of their
own making, forces down their standard of living to
sub-human levels.
Before partition, the majority of Indians existed in
conditions of squalor and filth which made natural breeding
grounds for epidemics. It did not help that public hygiene
was something to which the masses offered non-violent
resistance infinitely more effective than the political cam-
paigns of the nationalists. It is to those zones of the
big cities which have always been danger spots that the
refugees gravitate to drag down the general standard still
lower.
The slums of the new India are consequently worse than
ever.   Yet they too have seen changes of other kinds as